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I. COMMENT ON EDUCATIONAL WRITINGS 

Sylvester, Charles H. (Editor-in-chief). Progress of Nations. An account 
of the progress of civilization prepared with the assistance of eminent 
educators from leading colleges and universities. 10 vols. Chicago, 
Kansas City: National Progress League. 

This is a work comprising eight main and two supplementary volumes. 
Of the main volumes two are devoted to the history of antiquity, three to the 
history of Europe, and three to the history of America. One of the supple- 
mentary volumes is made up of what is termed a chart course. It contains a 
three years' course of study in outline form based on the eight main volumes. 
Besides the outline of three years of work in history this volume also contains 
a number of graphic charts, source extracts, and illustrations. The other 
supplementary volume is called Graphic History. It is made up of three parts 
as follows: graphic history, manual of methods, and a supplement. It would 
be difficult to give an adequate description of the graphic history, which relates 
to the United States. One must really see the illustrations to appreciate them. 
A mere enumeration of some of the subjects illustrated will give some notion 
of this part of the work: modes of travel, habitations, slavery in the United 
States, the Panama Canal, acquisition of territory, political parties, each 
administration, the Civil War, the Revolutionary War, and each of the thirteen 
colonies. 

The part of this volume devoted to methods contains 126 pages. The 
discussion relates especially to United States history and was written by 
Professor A. H. Sanford, of La Crosse, Wisconsin. Such topics as purposes in 
teaching history, the use of the textbook, the use of outlines and reviews, the 
use of supplementary reading, teaching cause and effect, and many others of a 
similar nature are discussed at some length. This and the foregoing section 
would be of much interest to grammar-grade and junior high school teachers 
of history. Part III, or the Supplement, of this volume contains material 
relating to the administration of Woodrow Wilson, Mexico since 1867, and the 
war of the nations — all of which give evidence of the up to dateness of the 
entire work. 

Regarding the general plan of the eight main volumes on the history of 
antiquity, of Europe, and of America it should be said that the account is in 
narrative form, the end sought being to present a narration of events that 
would be interesting and instructive to the general reader. The style is clear 
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and attractive, and the narration is interspersed with interesting anecdotes and 
descriptions. The material in each volume has been selected with much care, 
emphasis being given to those movements in the past that have contributed in 
the largest measure to the progress of civilization. Art, literature, and indus- 
tries receive relatively more attention than military campaigns or battles. 
Since the work was reviewed by eminent historians in the various fields treated, 
before it was published, its authenticity will not be seriously questioned. 

Among the special features of the work are the illustrations and maps. 
There are in all thirty-two illustrations in color, representing the world's 
greatest paintings. Half-tones, etchings, and photographs are scattered 
liberally through the volumes. With the aid of these illustrations the reader 
will be able to reconstruct in his imagination each age as it really was. There 
are a number of colored maps inserted here and there wherever they will be of 
assistance to the reader. Besides these there are many etchings containing 
plans of cities, buildings, and battlefields. 

The work contains other features which one might designate as study or 
pedagogical aids. These consist of suggestions to the reader at the beginning 
of certain chapters, suggestive questions at the end of each chapter, lists of 
authentic works, chronological summaries, and lists of dates to be remembered. 

The subtitle of the work is Practical History of the World. It will require 
but a cursory examination by the reader to see the justification of this subtitle. 
The truth of the matter is that if one should desire a self-directed reading- 
course in the history of the world one could do nothing better than take up each 
volume in order and follow the direction contained therein. Furthermore, if 
one should desire to pursue a three years' course in the history of the world 
one would do well to follow the outline given in one of the supplementary 
volumes using the various main volumes to secure the information called for in 
the outline. 

In conclusion, the writer sees no reason why the work would not be of much 
value as reference material in regular courses in history. The narration of the 
world's history contained in the eight main volumes is something that history 
students could pursue with profit, for it too frequently occurs that students 
pursue the study of history for two or three years without ever securing a con- 
nected narration of the history they have been studying. The writer is almost 
radical enough to say that if the cost did not prohibit such a plan, he would 
favor the use of such a series as the present one as a text in high-school 
history. 

Seventeenth Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education. Parts 
I and II. Bloomington, 111.: Public School Publishing Co., 1918. 
Part I of the Seventeenth Yearbook is the 1018 report of the Committee of 
the Department of Superintendence of the National Education Association on 
Economy of Time in Education. The report is made up of a section on studies 
of minimum essentials in elementary-school subjects and one on a symposium 



